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PREEATORT NOTICE. 



John Milton was bom in London on the 9th of December, 1608, 
and died there on the 8th of November, 1674. He was thus a witness 
of the stirring events of the great Rebellion, in which he played a 
considerable part. He was educated at Cambridge, where, at a 
very early age, he attracted attention by his brilliant talents. After 
leaving Cambridge he passed some time upon the Continent, making 
himself thoroughly conversant with various languages, and studying 
the literature and history of the countries in which he Uved. He 
seems to have there acquired an intense love of Uberly, and a 
vehement hatred of oppression— traces of which manifest them- 
selves in many of his writings. 

Returning to England, he lived for a time in great retirement and 
poverty. But no discress could affect the vigor of his intellect or 
the fervor of his feelings and imagination. He was constantly en- 
gaged upon writings of the most varied description, and the fertility 
of his genius seems inexhaustible. 

When Cromwell became Protector, he chose Milton for his con- 
fidential secretary, partly because so ardent an admirer of liberty 
could not fail to add luster to the cause which he espoused; partly 
because Milton's great knowledge of Latin was invaluable in de- 
ciphering and preparing political documents— for at that time Latin 
was the language of diplomacy; and partly because between the 
two men there existed a real affection, and each had a real admira- 
tion of the genius of the other. During this time Milton's sight 
began to fail him, and he became almost blind— a circumstance 
which gave rise to the sarcastic witticism of the Swedish Envoy: 
" There is but one man in England who can write Latin, and he is 
blind.'* This sad infirmity increased until Milton was completely 
deprived of sight. 

After the Restoration, the poet was forced to seek the shelter of 
absolute seclusion from the world; yet, even then, his life was in 
great danger from the vengeance of the Royalists; but his misfor- 
tunes were perhaps his safe-guard. During bis retirement he passed 
the greater part of his time in composing his great Epic of Paradise 
Lost, in which, tm his blindness prevented hha from vrriting, he was 
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4 PEBFATOEY NOTICE. 

assisted by his daughters, who seem ever to have been ready to 
render him their aid. It is said that most of his brilliant passages 
were composed at night. 

So little was Milton appreciated by his fellow-countrymen, that 
he received for his great Poem, which perhaps stands highest 
among the productions of English poets, only five i)Ounds. The first 
who directed the attention of Englishmen to the splendid merits of 
their countryman, was Addison; and since fiis time, Milton has ever 
ranked with the great Epic poets, the Greek Homer, the Roman 
Virgil, and the Italian Dante. Less original than the first, less 
polished than the second, less imaginative than the third, Milton 
will yet not suffer from comparison with his great rivals; and we 
jnay well excuse whatever of exaggeration is found in the famous 
^es of Dryden:— 

** Three poets in three distant ages bom: 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 
The force of nature could no farther go. 
To make a third, she joined the former twa'* 



COMUS, A MASK 



fBESBNTED AT LX7DL0W OASTLB. 



THE PERSONa ^ o>^^« «^«^f- ' -o.. cjQ^ 

The attendant Spirit, afterward in the habit of Thtbsis. 

Ck>]nT8 with his crew. 

The Ladt. 

First Brother. 

Second Brother. 

Sabrina theNymph. 

The chief persons who presented were 

The Lord Bracklkt. 

Mr. Thomas Eoerton, his brother. 

The Lady Auob Egbbton. 



OoMus, the son of Bacchus and Circe, was a sorcerer, and the 
patron of revelry. His delight was to allure heedless travelers by 
proffering all kinds of riotous pleasures. Those who fell into his 
snares lost their human countenances, and received instead the 
heads of unclean animals, such as swine, goats, and the like. 

A lady and her two brothers are represented as losing their way 
at nightfall in a wood haunted by Comus. T^e two brothers are 
compelled to leave their sister in order to try aa^ recover the path. 
While the lady is left alone, Comus endeavors to induce her to 
become one of his followers, but she refuses to adopt his pleasures, 
refutes his reasonings, and the sorcerer is only able, by his spells, to 
rivet her to her seat. The two brothers, guided by an attendant 
Spirit, who has assumed the form of one of their father^s shepherds, 
are enabled to discover their sister. But Comixs escapes them, and 
the lady is only set free by the intervention of the Nymph Sabrina. 

The poem is intended to show the beauty and the strength of 
virtue. 

It was acted as a mask, or masquerade, in the gardens of Ludlow 
Castle for the entertainment of the family of the Earl of Bridge- 
water. 
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THE FIRST SCENE DISCOVERS A WILD WOOD. 

The Attendant Spirit descends or eniei'8. 

Before the stany threshold of Jove's court 

My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 

Of bright aerial spirits live inspher*d 

In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 5 

COMUS. 

The meter, or measure, in which the poem is written, is called 
Heroic; because it is that which is best suited to the description of 
noble and heroic deeds or thoughts. Each line Is divided iiito five 
feet; each foot consists of a short syllable preceding a long one, and 
is called an Iambus. Hence the meter is also called Iambic. The 
lines may be scanned thus: 

B6f6re | th6 star | ry thres | hSld of | J6ve*s Court. | 

Occasionally we shall find a difficulty in so scannin&r the lines, 
arising chiefly from the difference of pronunciation or particular 
words in Milton's time and our own; thus, in line 4, we have 

tn rS I gi5ns mild | df calm | &nd se | rSne air.l 

And in line 11: 

Amongst | thS en | thrdn'd G5ds | 5n sain ] tSd seats.l 
Sometimes we have a syllable too much: 

After I this mor [ t&l change 1 16 her | tru6 serv ] ants.| 

This meter is the one in which Shakespe€u*e's plays, and almost 
all English dramas are written; it is employed, with the addition of 
rhj/me, by Dryden, Pope, and most of our great poets; without 
rhyme by Milton himself in the ** Paradise Lost and Paradise Re- 
gained." 

** Oomus," the God of Revelry. 

" A Mask," or Masquerade, an entertainment in which the actors 
were masked. v 

2. Mansion.— Not a house : but simply an abiding place ; from 
maneo, tn abide. 

8. Aerial.— A word of four syllables, from aSr, the air. —Insphered. 
The word sphere means originally anything roimd. Hence, just as 
the word round came to be applied to any particular duties which 
occurred over and over again; so the word sphere came to be applied 
to the particular spot where people live and act; hence insphered 
means gathered together, collected. 

4. Serene.— Pronounced s6rene. Probably there was a resem- 
bJMDce to the sound of the French ** serein." 
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Wliich men call Earth, and with low-thoughted care 

Oonfin'd, and pester'd in this pinfold here. 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being. 

Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives. 

After this mortal change, to her true servants, 10 

Among the enthroned Gods on sainted seats. 

Tet some there be that by due steps aspire 

To lay their just hands on that golden key. 

That opes the palace of eternity j 

To such my errand is; and but for such, 16 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 

With the rank vapors of this sin-worn mold. 

But to my task, i^eptune, besides the sway 
Of every salt flood, and each ebbing stream. 
Took in by lot 'twixt high and nether Jove 20 

Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles, 
That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep; 
Which he, to grace his tributary Gods, 
By course commits to several government, 25 

And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns, 

7. Pestered.— This word, thoiurh it has rather fallen out of dassi- 
ealuse, is quite good English; n signifies plagued, from pestia^e^ 
plague. 

Enfold, OTpenfcld^ a place where sheep were penned or pinned; 
tf.e.. shut up. We have both words in use— to pen or to fold sheep. 

10. After this mortal change.— Perhaps ** after this mortal 
has been chaneed for immortality;'* or else ** after this state of 
change is ended;** but of. line 841. 

11. xSnthroned.— With the accent on the first, not enthrondd.^ 
Sainted seats— Sanctse sedes, holy seats. 

15. Bat.— Except, translated into Latin bv nisi. 

16. Ambrosial.- Inunortal. 'Ati.pp6<no9 is derived from i not, 
and fiporitt mortal; so that the two words are the same. The change 
of m into b is very common. Thus we have fioprhi, iiporbi (which 
Is almost unprouounceable), and then fiporbv. 

Weeds.— Garments. Thus we speak of a widow*s weeds, a her* 
mit*s weeds. 

20. HIeh and nether Jove,— High Jove^ or Jove who reigns on 
high, is Jupiter; nether Jove, or Jove who reigns beneath, is Pluto. 
The word nether is found in Netherlands, or low lands, low coun- 
tries, and in nethermost. 

84. To grace is to show fiivor to; from gratia, favor. 

t5. By coarse.- In turn. Zechariah served the prlest*s office in 
tlie order of his coutm. 8o we speak of various eourtet^ TbA'^^sA 
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And wield their little tridents: but this Isle, 

The greatest and the best of all the main. 

He quarters to his blue-hair'd deities; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun 80 

A noble Peer of mickle trust and power 

Has in his charge, with temper'd awe to guide 

An old and haughty nation proud in aims: 

Where his fair offspring, nurs'd in princely lore. 

Are coming to attend their father's state, 85 

And new-intrusted scepter; but their way 

Lies through the perplex'd paths of this drear wood. 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 

Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger; 

And here their tender age might suffer peril, 40 

But that by quiclc command from sovereign Jove 

I was dispatch'd for their defense and guard; 

And listen why, for I will tell you now 

What never yet was heard in tale or song. 

From old or modern bard, in hall or bower. 45 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine. 
After the Tuscan mariners transformed, 
Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 



is derived from curro^ cursum, and the general meaning of the word 
is anything that runs or VK/ves. 

Several govemrr<^Qt, ^eems to mean separate government, gov 
emment by separate ^ds. 

29. Bluo-haired.— Lat. coeruleus. 

80. The falling sun.— Sol cadens, the setting smi. 

81. Mickle trust.— Much or great fidelity or faithfulnesa 
84. Lioro. — Learning. 

87. Perplex'd, to be pronounced p6rplex'd. 

88. Nodding Yiovyot,— Horror is denved from horreo^ to bristle 
or stand on end; hence nodding horror refers only to the bristling 
boughs as they nod or bend. 

89. Forlorn.— Lost; from the German "verloren." 

40. Peril, to be pronounced quite quickly as one syllable. 

48. After the Tuscan mariners transformed*— In Latin this 
would be, Post Tuscos nautas mutatos. 

49. Tuscan, Etruscan, Turseni, Tyrrheni, are only different forms 
of one and the same word ; £trui-ia was famous for its enchant* 
ments, and hence the dwelling of the enchantress Circe is very 
reasonably placed near that ooiintry. 
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On Circe's island fell: who knows not Circe, 50 

The daughter of the sun, whose charmed cup 

Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, 

And downward fell into a groveling swine? 

This Nymph that gaz'd upon his clustering locks. 

With ivy berries wreath'd, and his blithe youth, 55 

Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 

Much like his father, but his mother more. 

Whom therefore she brought up, and Comus nam'd: 

Who ripe, and frolic of his full grown age. 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 60 

At last betakes him to this ominous wood. 

And in thick shelter of black shades imbower^d 

Excels his mother at her mighty art. 

Offering to every weary traveler 

His orient liquor in a crystal glass, 65 

To quench the drought of Phoebus, which as they taste 

(For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst). 

Soon as the potion works, their human count'nancQ 

Th' express resemblance of the Gods, is changed 

Into some brutish form of wolf or bear, 70 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 

Ail other parts remaining as they were; 

And they, so perfect is their misery. 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before, 76 

And all their friends and native home forget, 

61. Whose charmed cap whoever tasted.— PTAoever is the 
sabject, and cup the object to the verb tasted. 

69. Frolic si^ifies ** dancing for joy/' JFYolic of hia age is like 
the lAtin. <Eger animi^ sick of soul or at heart. 

00. Celtic— The Celts were the original inhabitants of Oaul, 
Britain, Caledonia, and Hibemia. Their descendants are found in 
Wales, Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland, Cornwall, and parts of 
France, especially Brittany. They are the same people In their 
origin as the OalataB, or Qalatians, to whom St. raul wrote his 
E]^le. 

Iberian.— Spanish, from the Iberus or Ebro. 

66. Orient uqaor.— Sparkling wine. 

66. Bronth.— Formerly written drougth, is ** that which dryetb;** 
hence, thirst. 

71. Ouoovt— The same as lyxix. 
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To' roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 

Therefore, when anyfavor'd of high Jove 

Chances to pass through this adventurous glade 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 80 

I shoot from heav'n, to give him safe convoy. 

As now I do : But first I must put off 

These my sky robes spun out of Iris* woof. 

And take tlie weeds and likeness of a swain. 

That to the service of this house belongs, 85 

Who with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song, 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar. 

And hush the waying woods, nor of less faith, 

And in this office of his mountain watch. 

Likeliest, and nearest to the present aid 90 

Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 

Of hateful steps; I must be viewless now. 

CoMUS enters with a chatining rod in one Tiand, his glass in 
the other; with him a rout of monsters, headed like sundry 
sorts of wild beasts, hut otherwise like men and women, 
their apparel glistering; they corns in making a riotous 
and unruly noise, with torches in their hands, 

CoMUS. The star that bids the shepherd fold. 

Now the top of heaven doth hold; 

And the gilded car of day 95 

His glowing axle doth aUay 

In the steep Atlantic stream; 

83. Spun out of Iris' woof.— Jri« is the rainbow; woof, from 
the verb to weave, denotes that which is woven. 

87. Knows to still— t.^, knows how to still; cf. the Greek phrase 
'ETTioraTat iroieii'. 

88. Nor of less faith.— Quite as faithful as he is skillful. 

90. Nearest to the present aid of this occasion.— Nearest 
to render aid readily upon this occasion. 

93. In this ode the lines are some Iambic, and some Trochaic. A 
Trochee consists of a long syllable followed by a short one, thus 

ThS star I that bids | thS Shep | hSrd fold— Iambic. 
Now thS I top 6f I Heav'n d6th 1 hold— Trochaic. 

96. The Sun-God was supposed to drive a gilded chariot, drawn by 
fiery horses; and it is here spoken of as being cooled by plunging 
UiU> the Atlantic Ocean. 
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And the slope sun his upward heam 

Shoots against the dusky pole, 

Pacing toward the other goal 100 

Of his chamber in the east. 

Meanwhile welcome Joy, and Feast^ 

Midnight Shout and Revelry, 

Tipsy Dance and Jollity. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 105 

Dropping odors, dropping wine. 

Rigor now is gone to bed. 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 

Strict Age, and sour Severity. 

With their grave saws in slumber liOr 110 

We that are of purer fire 

Imitate the starry quire. 

Who in their nightly watchful spheres 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 115 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move; 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

fiy dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 

The wood-nymphs deck'd with daisies trim, 120 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep; 



96. Slope sun.— The sun declining or dipping downward. 

100. Pacing— i.e., the sun. 

107. Rigor.— Strictness. 

110. Saws.— Sayings. 

112. Starrv quire.—The choir of the stars, which were supposed 
to move in harmony, and produce delightful music, taiown as the 
music of the spheres. The stars are here represented as moving in 
a dance, and leading the months and years with them. 

116. Soands- i.e., narrow inlets of the sea, as between Norway 
and Denmark. 

116. Wavering morrice.— A morris, or morisco, is a Mooriak 
dance, and the fishes are here represented as dancing in the moon- 
light 

118. The pert fairies.- Per^ is perhaps from peritus, nimble; 
hence comes the word malapert; fairies and elves seem to be the 
same, though, perhaps here, the fairies are the females, and the 
elves the males. 

121. Wakes and pastimes.— A wake is what its name denotes, a 
time of waking or watching. OriginaUjr« when a ohuroh waa tA vsi^ 
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What hath night to do with sleep? 

Night hath better sweets to prove, 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come let us our rights begin, 125 

'Tis only day-light that makes sin, 

Which these dun shades will ne'er report. 

Hail Goddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark-veil'd Cotytto, t* whom the secret flame 

Of midnight torches burns; mysterious dame, 130 

That ne'er art call'd, but when the dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spots her thickest gloom. 

And makes one blot of all the air; 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair. 

Wherein thou rid'st with Hecat, and befriend 185 

Us thy vow'd priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. 

Ere the babbling Eastern scout, 

The nice mom, on th* Indian steep 



consecrated, the previous night was spent in fasting, as a vigil or 
watch. This vigil was called also a waJce. Gradually, as the strict- 
ness of manners decayed, these watches were spent in feasting^; and 
hence the word wake came to mean a feast, and frequently a riotous 
one. Thus the word retains nothing of the original idea, except 
that both in the vigil and in the vxuee^ people are supposed not to 
sleep. In Scotland, among the poorer classes, it is customary to 
watch the dead body of one recently deceased; this watchine is 
often accompanied with feasting, especially among desperate char- 
acters. It is called a lyke-ioake. Hence, in Sir w. Scott*s " Guy 
Mannering/' one of the smugglers in the Kaim of Demcleugh is 
made to cry, 

" Here's what will give him a rousing lyke-wake.** 

Pastime.— Something to pass the time, an amusement. 

123. To prove.— To make trial of. Hence, armor of proof, armor 
orAii tested 

129. Cotytto.— A Thracian Goddess, worshipped with obscene 
rites. 

132. Spets.— Spits, sends forth. 

136. Utmost.— Outmost; hence, in the Bible, outer darkness is 
simply utter darkness. 

1^. Babbling Eastern scout— the nice mom.— The morning 
is n^presented as scrupulous and sensitive; it reveals things, which 
night conceals; it babbles of things, which would be done m silence 
in the nierht. 

139. Nice morn.— Scrupulous, or particular morning. Nice is 
often used for "particular. Thus the niceties of an art are those 
things which only skillful artists can practice. 
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From her cabin'd loophole peep, 140 

And to the tell-tale sun descry 

Our concealed solemnity. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round. 

THB HEL/LSIHIB. 

Break off, break off, I feel the different pace 145 

Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 

Kun to your shrouds, within these brakes and trees; 

Our number may affright: Some virgin sure 

(For so I can distinguish by mine art) 

Benighted in these woods. Now to my charms, 160 

And to my wily trains; I shall ere long 

Be well-stock'd with as fair a herd as graz'd 

About my mother Circe. Tims I hurl 

My dazzling spells into the spungy air. 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 155 

And give it false presentments, lest the place 

And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 

148. Beat the gnround.— So in Latin "pulsare tellurem" is to 
dance. 

144. light fjantastic— These words are joined by Milton in 
L'Allegro84: 



•* Come and trip it as you go. 
On the light fantastic toer 



Fantastic (l^m the Greek ^voiiait ^vraainij a vision) seems 
to mean so light and tripping as to seem like a vision, rather than 
areali^. 

147. Shroads.— Hiding place. To shroud is to conceal, and a 
shroud was simi^r a covering. Near St. Paul*s Cathedral there was 
a place called "The Shrouds/' where sermons were preached, when 
the weather was too wet for people to come to the usual place, viz., 
Paul's Cross, which was in the open air. Hence, in the title page of 
some of Latimer^s Sermons, we read *' Preached in the Shrouds," or 
covered place. 

148. Sare.^An adverb— surely. 

161. Wily trains.— Crafty devices. A train is anything dravm 
out^ coorected with traho, to draw. Hence, a train is applied to 
various tuings: as &'train of artillery, a train (of a dress), a train of 
gunpowder, a train of attendants. Heoce, also, a train of corn to 
alkve birds: and hence a trap. To train a person away from bis 
du^ is to allure him from it. 

154. Spongy air.— Air which absorbs them. 

150. PrvMBtments*— Objects preeented to thA v&iiJbdk 
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And put the damsel to suspicious flight, 

"Which must not be, for that's against my course: 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, IM 

And well-plac'd words of glozing courtesy 

Baited with reasons not un plausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man. 

And hug him into snares. When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magic dust, 165 

I shall appear some harmless villager, 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 

But here she comes, I fairly step aside. 

And hearken, if I may, her business here. 

THE LADY ENTERS. 

This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 170 

My best guide now ; methought it was the sound 

Of riot and ill-manag'd merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute, or gamesome pipe 

Stirs up among the loose unlettered hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks, and granges full, 175 

In wanton dance, they praise the bounteous Pan, 

And thank the Gods amiss. I should be loath 

To meet the rudeness and swill'd insolence 

Of such late wassailers; yet O where else 

161. Glozingr.— From yXa>o-<ra, a tongue. To gloze is (1) to remark 
upon, to explain; (2) to explain aicay hy specious words; (8) to speak 
speciously, to be " fair and false "; (4) to deceive. 

165. Virtue.— Power or strength. The virtue of anything is the 
power which it has of producing a result good or bad. The Greek 
•peril and the Latin "virtus." denote the excellence of anything, 
rather than what we understand by virtue or goodness. Hence, 
virttis in Latin means valor^ the proper excellence of a Roman, who 
was very often anvthing but virtuous in oiu* sense. In English, we 
say "by virtue or." meaning "owing to," without at all implying 
anything of virtue in the idea. 

171. Methought.— An old English impersonal verb; we may com- 
pare it pities me. The full form would oe, " it thought me." 

174. Unlettered hinds.— Uneducated servants, or country peo- 
ple. 

178. Swilled insolence.— Insolence prompted by drunkenness. 

179. Wa8sail.-^A feast or revel; derived from the Saxon pledge, 
JFca^-IiaJe, ** May you be well or hale.** Thus In Ivaohoe, the Fmr 



Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 180 

In the blind mazes of this tangled wood? 

My Brothers, when they saw me wearied out 

With this long way, resolving here to lodge 

Under the spreading favor of these pines, 

Stepped, as they said, to the next thicket side 185 

To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 

As the kind hospitable woods provide. 

They left me then, when the gray-hooded Even 

Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed. 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus' wain. 190 

But where they are, and why they came not back. 

Is now the labor of my thoughts; 'tis likeliest 

They had engaged their wandering steps too far; 

And envious darkness, ere they could re.tum, 

Had stole them from me: else, O thievish Night, 195 

Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious end. 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars. 

That nature hung in heav'n, and fiU'd their lamps 

With everlasting oil, to give due light 

To the misled and lonely traveler? 200 

This is the place, as well as I may guess. 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 

Was rife, and perfect in my list'ning ear. 

Yet naught but single darkness do I find. 

What might this be? A thousand fantasies 205 

Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beck'ning shadows dire, 

drinks to the Black SInight, "Woes-hale, Sir Sluggish Knight,*' to 
which the answer is ** Drink hale, Holy Clerk. 

189. Palmer's weed.— Pilgrim's attire; the palmers were pil- 
grims, who carried a staff of palm on returning from the Hx>ly 
Land. 

190. Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus' wain. — 
The idea of the sun-god driving a gilded chariot has been mentioned 
above. He is here represented as carrying the evening on the back 
of his chariot. 

201 Single darkness.—Darkness and nothing else. Single comes 
from singulus, alone. 

206. TanUuir or pJiantasy^ and its shortened torm fancy, are de- 
rived from ^«ufw, to show. It ajgniflew here " imacUiB.tlQna/* 
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And airy tongues, that syllable men's names 

On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 310 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong-siding champion. Conscience. — 

welcome pure-ey'd Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering Angel, girt with golden wings. 

And thou, unblemish'd form of Chastity! v 215 

1 see ye visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme Good, t' whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

"Would send a glist'ring guardian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honor unassaird. 220 

"Was I deceiv'd, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her sil%^r lining on the night? 

I did not err, there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night. 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove: 225 

I cannot halloo to my Brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 

I'll venture, for my new enlivened spirits 

Prompt me; and they perhaps are not far off. 

SONG. 

SvTEET Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen 230 

Within thy airy shell. 
By slow Meander's margent green. 



208. Syllable.— Pronounce. 

210. May startle well.— i.e., may well startle. 

231. Airy shell.— Some read "airy cell," which would perhaps be 
easier. But it is a rule which cannot be too soon learned, that when 
there are various readings, the easiest is usually the wronfi^ one. 
Some editor, finding a word or phrase difficult, supplies an easier one : 
but, as a rule, the most difficult reading is the oldest. The word 
*' shell '* is here to be retained. Milton, as a good classical scholar, 
Imew that the words concha and testudOy which mean shell, were 
also applied to musical instruments, made in the shape of a shell, 
with strings stretched across; the shell serving for the soundinf- 
board. Hence he represents echo as living in such a musical shell, 
which sent back the notes which it received. 
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And in the idolet-embroider'd vale. 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well; 235 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 
O, if thou have 
Hid them in some flow'ry cave. 
Tell me but where, 240 

Svteet queen of parly, daughter of the sphere I 
So may St thou be translated to the skies. 
And give resounding grace to all heav'n's harmonies. 

Enter Comub. 

Com. Can any mortal mixture of earth's mold 
Breathe such divine enchantlDg ravishment? 245 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast. 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence: 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 250 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smil'dl I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 
Amidst the flow'ry-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs, 255 



285. Her sad song moameth well,— Song is the accusative of 
coenate raeanine after the verb to mourn. 

241. Parly.— From paWer, to speak. 

Sphere.— Seems to mean the sky of heaven. 

246. Ravishment.— From Yapio, to carry away, to transport. 

251. At every fall.— A fall or cadence in music, is where the 
voice is allowed to die gradually away, almost into silence. 

253. Sirens.— These were supposed to be three birds, with the 
faces of maidens, who, by their songs, allured the passers by to come 
to them, and then killed them. Their place of abode was sup(>osed 
to be off the coast of Campania, between Caprea and Surrentum. 

254. Flowery-ki riled Naiades.— A kirtle is a part of a woman's 
dress: perhaps derived from girdle. 

Nauides.— Water nymphs. 

266. Balelhl, or baneful, appears to be different forms of the same 
word, Just as in Latin, lympfCaticus is derived from nympJia. 
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Who, as they sung, would take the prison'd soul, 

And lap it in Elysium; Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention. 

And fell Charybdis murmur'd soft applause; 

Yet they in pleasing slumber luird the sense, 360 

And in sweet madness robb'd it of itself; 

But such a sacred, and home-felt Relight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss 

I never heard till now. I'll speak to her. 

And she shall be my queen. Hail, foreign wonder I 205 

Whom certain these rough shades did never breed. 

Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 

Dweirst here with Pan, or Silvan, by blest song 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 

To touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. 270 

Lad. Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost that praise 
That is address'd to unattending ears; 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my severed company, 
Compell'd me to awake the courteous Echo 275 

To give me answer from her mossy couch. 

Com. What chance, good Lady, hath bereft you thus? 

Lad. Dim darkness, and this leafy labyrinth. 

Com. Could that divide you from near-ushering guides? 

Lad. They left me weary on a grassy turf. 280 

257. liap.— To fold. 

Scylla was a rock near Sicily. The story relates that Scylla, the 
daughter of Phercys, having aroused the jealousy of Circe, was 
transformed into a sea-monster, surrounded by dogs, who was per- 
petually barking. Scylla was a rock, and Charybdis a whirlpool, 
both perilous to sailors, on the passage between Sicily and Italy. 
Hence the famous line. 

"Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare, Charybdlm," 

meaning that people, in trying to avoid one danger, frequently rush 
into another. 

273. Extreme 'shift.— To shift, is to try every means, and any 
means, to accomplish an end. Hence, to make shift, is to put up 
wit h the worse, through lack of the better. Shift, here means dijfi- 
culty and distress, which reduced her to employ the best means in 
herpower to call her brothers. 

278. I^abyrinth.— A tangled and intricate place. So called from 
the famous Labyrinth at Crete, made by Doedalus. 
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Com. By falsehood, or discourtesy, or why? 

Lad. To seek i* th' valley some cool friendly spring. 

Com. And left your fair side all unguarded, Lady? 

Lad. They were but twain, and purpos*d quick return. 

Com. Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 285 

Lad. How easy my misfortune is to hit I 

Com. Imports their loss, beside the present need? 

Lad. No less than if I should my Brothers lose. 

Com. Were they of manly prime, or youthful bloom » 

Lad. As smooth as Hebe's their unrazored lips. 290 

Com. Two such I saw, what time the labor'd ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came, 
And the swink'd hedger at his supper sat; 
I saw them under a green mantling vine 
That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 295 

Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots; 
Their port was more than human, as they stood: 
I took it for a fairy vision 
Of some gay creatures of the element. 
That in the colors of the rainbow live, 800 

And play i' the plighted clouds. I was awe-struck. 
And as I pass'd I worshiped; if those you seek. 
It were a journey like the path to heaven. 
To help you find them. • 

Lad. Gentle Villager, 805 

What readiest way would bring me to that place? 

Com. Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 

Lad. To find that out, good shepherd, I suppose 
In such a scant allowance of star-light. 
Would overtask the best land-pilot's art. 
Without the sure guess of well- practiced feet. SIC 

287. The meaning is, ** Is their loss of any gi-eat importance beyond 
your present need/* 

891. Labored.— Wearied with labor. 

208. S winked.— Wearied. 

899. The element here means the air. 

801. PliKhted.— Not the past participle of " to pledgej" but con- 
nected with *' plaited/' and meaning fblded together. We have in 
Greek the ezpreeslon ai#^poc «Tvx«i. the folda ot thA •.Vx, 
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Com. I know each lane, and eveiy alley green, 
Dingle or bushy dell of this wild wood, 
A^d every bosky bourn from side to side, 
Jjfy daily walks and ancient neighborhood; 
And if 'your stray attendants be yet lodg'd 815 

Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
lire morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark 
From her thatch'd pallet rouse ; if otherwise 
I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 

But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 820 

Till further quest. 

Lad. Shepherd, I take thy word. 
And trust thy honest offered courtesy, 
"Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tap'stry halls 
And courts of princes, where it first was nam*d, 825 

And yet is most pretended : in a place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 
Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportioned strength. Shepherd, lead on. 380 

Enter The Two Brothers. 

1 Br. Unmuffle, ye faint stars„ and thou, fair moon, 
That wont'st to love the traveler's benizon, 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud 
And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 

818. Bosky boarn.— Bushy valley. Bosky is from the old word 
boske^ which is the same as bush. Bourn means a boundary or 
limit; and also a deep valley, separating one ridge from another. 

816. Shroud. -Cf. line 147. 

325. ** CoarteRy flrst received its name in courts at princes; but 
people more frequently pretend to it there, than in lowly sheds.'* 

SZ^. "Square my trial to my proportioned strenKth."— 
To square is to equalize. Hence the meaning is to make we trial 
and tne strength equal and proportioned to one another. 

332. \Vont*i*t.— From the old verb to wont, which signifies to be 
accustomed. This verb is really the past participle of an old verb 
to wone — to dwell. 

Benison.— Blessing ; from the French, Hni9on^ derived from 
henedicere. 
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In double night of darkness and of shades. 

Or if your influence be quite damm*d up 

With black usurping mists, some gentle taper. 

Though a rush candle, from the wicker-hole 

Of some clay habitation, visit us 

With thy long-level 'd rule of streaming light; 840 

And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

2 Br. Or if our eyes 
Be barr'd that happiness, might we but bear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 846 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 
'Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering 
In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 
But O that hapless virgin, our lost Sister, 850 

Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, among rude burs and thistles? 
Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now. 
Or 'gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her unpillow'd head, fraught with sad fears. 855 
What, if in wild amazement, and affright. 
Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger, or of savage heat? 



887. Some gentle taper.— The Tocative case. 

840. Ix>nK-leTeled rale.— Probably a loru/ line. In the same 
way. in "Euripides, Supplices," 660, we read of n^'ov xaMdv, for a 
sun-beam. 

841. Calisto, the daughter of Lycaon, Kins: of Arcadia, was said to 
have been changed into the constellation of the Great Bear, and her 
son into that of the Lesser Bear, called also Cynosura; hence this 
line signifies, '* Thou shalt be our greater or less Bear;" these being 
the stars by which tbe Phoenicians, the great navigators of antiquity, 
steered their course. Hence the phrase. " Ttfrian Cynosure.*' For 
the word Cynosure, in the sense of something much observed, we 
may compare L* Allegro, line 80: **The Cynosure of neighboring 
eyes." 

844. Wattled eote»,— Wattled is made of toithiea. Cote, cot, cot- 
tage are the some word, and seem to signify anything which shelters. 
Hence a dove-oot, a child's cot. 

8M. Innajneroos*— Numberless. 
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1 Br. Peace, Brother, be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils; 860 

For grant they be so, while they rest unknown. 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
A.nd run to meet what he would most avoid? 
Or if they be but false alarms of fear 
How bitter is such self delusion 1 865 

I do not think my Sister so to seek. 
Or so unprincipled in virtue's book. 
And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever 
As that the single want of light and noise 
(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 870 

Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts^ 
And put them into misbecoming plight. 
Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
"Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom's self 875 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 
Where with her best nurse Comtemplation 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 
That in the various bustle of resort 

869. Over-exquisite.— Too curious; from exqumro. 

360. Cast the fashion.— The idea is that of castiog or calculating 
a nativity; it is a term used in astrology. 

361. " Suppose that they are really evils, even though unknown." 

366. So to seek.— The phrase ** to seek'* denotes ^' to wander at 
random, and implies that people do not find what they seek for. 

367. So nnprincipled. — i.e., ignorant of the principles or rudi- 
ments: from principium, a beginning. 

369. Single want.— On {^ the want. Single is derived from the 
Latin singulus. and seems to mean '* alone." 

370. Not being in daneer.- The nominative absolute, corre- 
sponding to the Latin ablativus absolutus. 

375. Flat sea.— .(Equor, a plain, level surface. 

376. Seeks to — This usage of the verb, " to seek," is found in the 
Bible. Isaiah, xi. 10: " To it shall the Gentiles seek.*' 

878. Flames her feathers. — The word to pliune generally means 
to dress the feathers (from pluma) or to adorn. Sometimes it has 
just the opposite meaning: to strip off the feathers. But instead of 
Tplumes^ we ought, probably, to read ^'prunes;''* for it Spenser, 
"Faery Queen," we nnd : 

** She gins her feathers, fowle disfigured, 
Prowdly to prune and sett on e\ ery side;** 
And in Pope: 

** Where Ck>ntem];>latiQp pnines her ruifled wings.*' 
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Were all-to ruffled, and sometimes impair'd. 880 

He that has light within his own clear breast. 

May sit i' th' center, and enjoy bright day: 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts. 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; 

Himself is his own dungeon. 

2Bb. 'Tis most true, 885 

That musing meditation most affects 
The pensire secrecy of desert cell. 
Far from the cheerful haunt of men and ^erds, 
And sits as safe as in a senate house; 
For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 890 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dish. 
Or do his gray hairs any violence? 
But beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the giaard 
Of dragon watch with unenchanted eye, 805 

To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit 
From the rash hand of bold incontinence. * 
You may as well spread out the unsunn'd heaps 
Of miser's treasure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 400 

Danger will wink on opportunity. 
And let a single helpless maiden pass 
(Jninjur'd in this wild surrounding waste. 
Of night, or loneliness, it rex^ks me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 405 

Lest some ill-greeting toaah attempt the person 
Of our unowned Sister. 

880. All to.— To be read as one word. The word is perhaps an ab- 
breviation of altoe^ether. It signifies " entirely." 

890. Weeds.— Plain garments. 

Hermit.— Derived from the Greek epii/iof , one who lives away from 
men. 

898. The gardens of Hesperes produced golden fruit. They are re- 
ferred to at line 981-2. 

895. Dragon.— From the Oreek 6paKi»v (whice is from UpKOfian, to 
see), denotes a sharp-sighted creature. 

404. It reoks me not.— These impersonal verbs are to be noticed 
In oonneotion with such phrases as *' methinks," ** meafiema^*' 
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1 Br. I do not, Brother, 

Infer, as if I thought my Sister's state 

Secure without all doubt, or controversy, 

Yet where an equal poise of hope and fear 410 

Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is 

That I incline to hope, rather than fear. 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 

My Sister is not so defenceless left 

As you imagine ; she has a hidden strength 415 

Which you remember not. 

2 Br. What hidden strength. 

Unless the strength of Heav*n, if you mean that? 

1 Br. I mean that too, but yet a hidden strength, 
Which, if heav'n gave it, may be term'd her own; 
'Tis chastity, my Brother, chastity; 420 

She that has that, is clad in complete steel, 
And like a quiver'd Nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge forests, and unharbor'd heaths^ 
Infamous hill^ and sandy perilous wilds. 
Where through the sacred rays of chastity, 425 

No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer 
Will dare to soil her virgin purity: 
Yea there, where very desolation dwells. 



410. Equal-poise. — We should use the work eguipoiae. It is de- 
rived from the French poise, which comes from the Latin, pendo, 
pensimi, through the French peser, to weigh. We have in fbigliBh 
^*to poise," or balance a dart in taking aim; also the word, avoir-du 
pois IS used. 

411. Arbitrate.— Determines. The sense is ** When the result de- 
pends equally upon things to be feared and to be hoped, I prefer 
hope." 

413. Squint suspiGion.—iS^umt or oaguinf, is probably the same 
word as "askance;" and suspicion ^s represented as glancing side- 
ways at the object suspected. 

419. If Heaven gave it.— i.e., even though Heaven gave it. 

421. Complete.— With the accent on the first syllable, is common 
among our earlier writers. 

422. Quivered.— Latin, pharetrata, carrying a quiver. 

423. tJnharbored.— Wherein no habor or refuge is found. 

424. Infamous hills.— Is a translation of Horace, Od. L iii. 90, in- 
fames scopulos, hills with an evil reputation. 

426. Sarafire.— Written also salvage— is from silvat a wood* and ^ 
jrlOes sa inhabitant of the f oresU 
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By grots, and caverns shagg'd with horrid shades. 

She may pass on with unblench'd majesty, 430 

Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 

Some say no evil thing that walks by night. 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen. 

Blue meager hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 

That breaks his magic chains at curfew time, 485 

No goblin, or swart fairy of the mine. 

Hath hurtful power o*er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 

To testify the arms of chastity? 440 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow. 

Pair silver-shafted queen, forever chaste. 

Wherewith she tam'd the brinded lioness 

And spotted moimtain pard, but set at naught 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid ; Gods and men 445 

Pear'd her stern frown, and she was queen o' th' woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Gbrgon shield 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquer*d virgin. 

Wherewith she freez'd her foes to congealed stone. 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity 450 

And noble grace that dash'd brute violence 

429. Shas^sf'd with horrid shade.— This Ihie is reproduced by 
Pope: 

** Te grrots and cavenis, shaded with horrid thorn." 
To shag is used for ** to bruise, ahake^ or shatter,** and shagged or 
shaggy means anything which bruises or tears; hence anything 
rougJt. We have another form of the same word in * * Enough, " which 
is used for a rough-haired dog by Shakespeare. 

Horrid.— Horridus, bristling; cf. line %. 

480. Unbleached.- Unalarmed. To blench, or to blanch, is to 
make white, or gn*ow white; hence, to startle or make pale through 
fear. Bleach is derived from the same root. 

481. Be it not.— t.e., if it be not. 

484. Meager.— From macer, just as ea^er from ocer— whence vine- 
gar or vin aigre, 80ur wine. 

435. The spirits of the dead were supposed to wander over the 
earth at night-time, and appear to their friends or enemies; at cock* 
crow they returned to theu* place. See Shakespeare, Hamlet. 

486. Swart or AiMiHAy.— Black. 

449. Freesed is the regular perfect of the verb to freesa. 

Concealed.— From geiu, cold. 

46L IHmIu— To alanxL 
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With sudden adoration and blank awe? 

So dear to heav'n is saintly chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so^ 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 455 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream, and solemn vision. 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear. 

Till oft converse with heav'nly habitants 

Begins to cast a beam on th' outward shape 460 

•The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence. 

Till all be made immortal : but when lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk. 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 465 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 470 

Oft seen in chamel vaults, and sepulchres. 

Lingering and sitting by a new made grave 

As loath to leave the body that it lov'd. 

And link*d itself by carnal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degi'aded state. 475 

I ■ I. . - I—. — ■ — ■ I ■ II I ■ ■ I ^i^^^^— ^—^M^— ^B^^B^i^ ^M^^—'^^^^— 

455. liackey.— To attend. 

468. Imbodles and imbrutes.— Becomes sensual and brutal. 
The idea contained in 455-475 is that, after the bodv and soul are 
united together, if a man lives a virtuous and pure life, his body is 
subdued to his spirit, and becomes daily more and more spiritual, till 
it loses the taint of earth and acquires immortality; on the other 
hand, if the life is unholy and impure, the soul loses its spiritual na- 
ture or essence and becomes infected by the body, which is supposed 
to be, by its nature, base and brutalized. These were the ideas of 
Plato, the pupil of Socrates, who flourished b.o. 429-347. Henry 
More, a great friend of Milton, was a distinguished Platonist, or up- 
holder of Plato's opinions. 

470. The sensual soul is here represented as actually having a kind 
of bodily form, a damp, vapory appearance. 

471. Charnel.— From caro, camis^ a place of flesh. 

474. This line has two syllables too much. Perhaps the rapid pro* 
nunciation of the word sensuality^ sensucWty may account for its 
introduction here. A line of this kind, containing an extra foot, is 
known as an Alexandrine. This name is said to be derived from an 
i?Jd French poetf who introduced this kind of verse. Am a ruUt Eng- 
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2 Bb. How charming is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 
But musical as is Apollo's lute. 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets. 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

1 Bb. List, list, I hear 480 
Some far off Iialloo break the silent air. 

2 Br. Methought so too; what should it be? 

1 Bb. For certain 

Either some one like us night-founder'd here. 
Or else some neighbor woodman, or, at worst, 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 485 

2 Bb. Heav*n keep my Sister. Again, again, and near. 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 

IBb. ril halloo; 
If he be friendly, he comes well; if not. 
Defence is a good cause, and Heav'n be for us. 490 

Enter the Attendant Sfibit, hdbUed like a shepherd. 

That halloo I should know, what are you? speak: 
Come not too near, you fall on iron stakes else. 

Sfib. What voice is that? my young Lord? speak again. 

2 Bb. O brother, 'tis- my father's shepherd, sure. 

1 Bb. Thyrsis? Whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 495 

And sweetened every muskrose of the dale. 
How cam'st thou here, good swain? hath any ram 
Slipt from the fold, or young kid lost his dfun. 
Or straggling wether the pent flock forsook? 
How could'st thou find this dark sequestered nook? 500 

Spib. O my lov'd master's heir, and his next joy, 



lish poets only allowed themselves this license when the thou^^ht and 
the sound seemed to accord, as in Pope's descriptive Ones: 



A. llOCUtCBB A^OACkUUX LUO CUU9 bXlO BUIIK, 

«1 



^ A needless Alexandrine ends the sone, 

wo 



And like a wowided snake drags its taow length along/ 

The last line is intended to describe, by its sowid, the slow move- 
ment of the snake. 
495. Haddlliii;.— Hastening, n4>id. 
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I cume not here on such a trivial toy 

As a stray'd ewe, or to pursue the stealth 

Of pilfering wolf; not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich these downs is worth a thought 505 

To this my errand, and the care it brought. 

But O, my virgin Lady, where is she? 

How chance she is not in your company? 

1 Br. To tell thee sadly. Shepherd, without blame. 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 510 

Spir. Aye me unhappy I then my fears are true. 

1 Br. What fears, good Thyrsis? Prithee briefly show. 

Spir. TU tell ye ; 'tis not vain or fabulous, 
Though so esteemed by shallow ignorance. 
What the sage poets, taught by th' heavenly Muse, 515 
Storied of old in high immortal verse, 
Of dire chimeras, and enchanted isles. 
And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to Hell; 
For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 520 

Immur'd in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells. 
Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus, 
Deep skill'd in all his mother's witcheries. 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 

By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 525 

With many murmurs mix'd, whose pleasing poison 
The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

503. Trivial.— This word is derived from the Lat. trivium, a ptlace 
where three roads meet; hence a place of common resort. TrivicU 
is, therefore, slight or common. 

516. Storied.— Related. Story is abbreviated from History. 

517. Chimera.— See "Homer II." vi.212. (Lord Derby's Transl.): 

*' A monster sent from Heaven, not human bom, 
With head of lion, and a serpent's tail, 
And body of a goat; and from her mouth 
There issued flames of fiercely burning fire." 

People soon began to disbelieve in so fanciful a creature, and hence 
the words chimera and chimerical are applied to anything fanciful 
and unreal. 

520. The narel.- The center. 

A^. MurmuTB.—i.e.t murmured incantations. 
OifZ oriUia»— The genitive after viaaeQ, 
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And the inglorious likeness of a beast 

Fixes instead, uDmolding reason's mintage 

Character'd in the face: this I have learnt 530 

Tending my flocks hard by i* th* hilly crofts, 

That brow this bottom-glade, whence, night by night, 

He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl. 

Like stabled wolves, or tigers at their prey, 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 535 

In their obscured haunts of inmost bowers. 

Yet have they many baits, and guileful spells, 

T' inveigle and invite th' unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 540 

Had ta'en their supper on the savory herb 

Of knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in fold, 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-suckle, and began, 645 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy. 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy, 

Till fancy had her fill, but, ere a close 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods. 

And fiird the air with barbarous dissonance; 550 

At which I ceas*d, and.listen'd them a while, 

Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 



6f39. Unmolding reason*s mlntag^e.— The mint is where money 
is coined. Hence reason's mintage means what is minted or stamped 
by reason, which Comus destroys. 

680. Chartictered. — From XapaxTTip, a stamp. Hence the word is 
most appropriately used here. The pronunciation of this word with 
the accent on the second syllable is ^ound in Shakespeare. 

681. Croft — A little farm. 

689. Unweetine, or unwitting. Wit, wot, wisdom, have the same 
root, and denotes knowledge. Hence unweeting is imwary, or ignor- 
ant. 

640. By then.— Were infold. This sentence is parenthetical, un 
len we take by then to he by the time when. 

643. Besprent.— Besprinkled. 

648. Ere a dose.— i.e., ere my music came to a conclusion. 

650. Dissonanoe.— Discordant sounds. 

661. Listened them.— i.e., to them, just as we say " write Mm" 
fop •• write to him." 
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Gave respite to the drowsy frighted steeds. 

That draw the litter of close- curtain'd sleep; 

At last a soft and solemnbreathing sound 555 

Rose like a stream of rich distiird perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 

Deny her nature, and be never more. 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 560 

And took in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death: but O ere long 

Too well I did perceive it was the voice 

Of my most honor'd Lady, your dear Sister. 

Amaz'd I stood, harrow'd with grief and fear, 565 

And O poor hapless nightingale, thought t. 

How sweet thou sing*st, how near the deadly snare! 

Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haste. 

Through paths and turnings often trod by day. 

Till guided by mine ear I found the place, 570 

Where that damn'd wizard, hid in sly disguise 

(For so by certain signs I knew) had met 

Already, ere my best si)eed could prevent, 

The aidless innocent Lady, his wish'd prey. 

Who gently ask'd if he had seen such two, 575 

Supposing him some neighbor villager. 

Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guess'd 

Ye were the two she meant; with that I sprung 

Into swift flight, till 1 had found you here. 

But further know I not. 

2 Bb. O night and shades, 680 

How are ye join'd with Hell in triple knot, 
Against th' unarmed weakness of one virgin. 
Alone and helpless! Is this the confidence 
You gave me, Brother? 

653. Respite.— From the Latin reapectus, a time to look back. 
558. Was took ere she was ware.— Was caught before she was 
aware of it. 

569. ** Silence wished that she mJght no longer exist, if she might 
aJwajv be displaced by so sweet a sound.'* 
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1 6b. Yes, and keep It still, 
Lean on it safely; not a period 585 

Shall be unsaid for me: against the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm. 
Virtue may be assail'd, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthrall'd; 690 

Yea even that, which mischief meant most harm. 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory: 
But evil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness, when at last 
Gathered like scum, and settled to itself, 595 

It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed, and self-consumed : if this fail. 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenness, 
And earth's base built on stubble. But come, let's on. 
Against the opposing will and arm of heaven 600 

May never this just sword be lifted up; 
But for that damn*d magician, let him be girt 
With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 

Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous forms 605 

*Twixt Africa and Ind, FU find him out. 
And force him to return his purchase back. 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 
Curs'd as his life. 

Spir. Alas I good vent'rous Youth, 
I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise; 610 

But here thy sword can do thee little stead; 
Far other arms and other weapons must 
Be those that quell the might of hellish charms: 



685. Period.— A sentence. 

604. Acheron.— The pit of Acheron used generally for HeU. 

606. Harpies.— Creatures with the faces of women and the wings 
of birds. 

Hvdras.— The Hydra of Lema was a serpent with a hundred 
heads, killed by Hercules. The word is here used for any infernal 
make. 



1 
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He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints^ 
And crumble all thy sinews. 

1 Br. Why prithee. Shepherd, 615 

How durst thou then thyself approach so near, 
As to make this relation? 

Spib. Care and utmost shifts 
How to secure the Lady from surprisal. 
Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad. 
Of small regard to see to, yet well skiird 620 

In every virtuous plant and healing herb. 
That spreads her verdant leaf to th* morning ^y: 
He lov'd me well, and oft would beg me sing. 
Which when I did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken e*en to ecstasy, 625 

And in requital ope his leathern scrip. 
And show me simples of a thousand names. 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties; 
Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 
But of diving effect, he cuH'd me out; 680 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it. 
But in another country, as he said. 
Bore a bright golden flow'r, but not in this soil: 
Unknown, and like esteem'd, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon: 635 

And yet more med'cinal is it than that moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave; 



617. utmost shifts.— See line 278. 

618. Surprlsal.— For this form of the word we may compare the 
word *' reprisal," " requital." 

620. Of small regard to see to. — Of little importance to look at. 

621. Virtuous plant.— i.e., plant possessing virtue or power. 
627. Simples.— i.e., simple remedies. 

684. liike esteemed.— Esteemed as much as it was known; that 
is, not at all. 

685. Clouted shoon.— Mended shoes. For this form of the plural, 
we may compare oxen, swine, kine (from kye or cow). 

636. Scan as follows: 

And yet | more med | ^cinal is | it than | that mo | ly. 

The word medicinal is here pronounced rapidly, as if consisting of 
onJjr two syllables; and its pronunciation may be compared with 
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He cali'd it hsemony, and gave it me, 

Ajid bade me keep it as of sovereign use 

'Gkiinst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp, 640 

Or ghastly furies* apparition. 

I purs*d it up, but little reckoning made. 

Till now that this extremity compelled: 

But now I find it true; for by this means 

I knew the foul enchanter, though disguis'd, 645 

Enter*d the very lime- twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off: if you have this about you, 

(As I will give you when we go) you may 

Boldly assault the necromancer's hall; 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood 650 

And brandished blade rush on him, break his glass. 

And shed the luscious liquor on the ground. 

But seize his wand ; though he and his curs'd crew 

Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high. 

Or like the sons of Vulcan vomit smoke, 655 

Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

1 Br. Thyrsis, lead on apace, I'll follow thee. 
And some good Angel bear a shield before us. 

that of aenstuHity in the line 474. Medicine and venison are properly 
pronounced as words of two syllables. 

Moly (jxutkv) was a herb given to Ulysses by the God Hermes to 
protect Um against the charms of Circe. 

642. I pursed it up.— Put it in my purse. 

liittle reckoning made.— Made little account of it. 

647. Cume off.— Escaped. 

649. Necromanoer.— From vexp^?, dead, and /mavreia, prophecy; a 
wizard, who foretells the future by holding intercourse with tne dead : 
as the witch of Endor. Hence any enchanter. 

660. Wlier« if he be.— Ubi si sit. The English where, like the 
Latin relative pronoun and relative particles, is often better under- 
stood by changing it into '* and— there.'* Thus, if we read this pas- 
sage. ** And if he oe there," it will have no difficulty. 

f&5. ** Tlie sons of Vulcan: *' alluding probably to Cacus, who 
in his combat with Hercules (An. viii. 252), is descnbed as Toxmting 
forth much smoke. 
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The Scene changes to a stately palace^ set out with aU manner 
of deliciousness; soft music, tables spread with aU dainties, 
CoMus appears with his rabble, and the Lady set in an en- 
chanted chair, to whom he offers his glass, which she puts by, 
and goes about to inse. 

Com. Nay, Lady, sit; if I but wave this waod. 
Your nerves are all chained up in alabaster 660 

And you a statue, or as Daphne was 
Koot-bound, that fled Apollo 

Lad. Fool, do not boast, 
Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacled, while heav'n sees good, 665 

Com. Why are you vexed, Lady? why do you frown? 
Here dwell no frowns, nor anger; from these gates 
Sorrow flies far: See, here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 670 

Brisk as the April buds in primrose-season. 
And first behold this cordial julep here. 
That flames, and dances in his crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balm, and fragrant syrups mix'd. 
Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 675 

In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 
Is of such pow'j to stir up joy as this. 
To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 
Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 
And to those dainty limbs which nature lent 680 

For gentle usage, and soft delicacy? 

660. Chained up in alabaster.— Become as rigid as stone. 

661. Daphne was changed into a laiirel; hence the epithet root* 
bound, fastened by the roots. The order of the words is " Root-bound, 
as was Daphne, who fled Apollo." 

664. Corporal rind.— The body is the rind, which encircles the 
soul within. 

672. Cordial Julep. — Cheering or enlivening drink. Cordial is 
derived from covi the heart; and hence means that which stirs the 
heart. 
079. JV<sp#iithe0.— From nj irM^tt that which removes grief. 
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But you invert the covenants of her trust. 

And harshly deal, like an ill borrower, 

With that which you received on other terms; 

Scorning the unexempt condition 685 

By which all mortal frailty must subsist. 

Refreshment after toil, ease after pain. 

That have been tir'd all day without repast. 

And timely rest have wanted; but, fair Virgin, 

This will restore all soon. 

Lad. 'Twill not, false traitor, 690 

Twill not restore the truth and honesty 
That thou hast banish'd from thy tongue with lies 
Was this the Cottage, and the safe abode 
Thou toldst me of? What grim aspects are these, 
These ugly-headed monsters? Mercy guard me I 695 

Hence with thy brew*d enchantments, foul deceiver; 
Hast thou betray'd my credulous innocence 
With visor'd falsehood and base forgery? 
And would'st thou seek again to trap me here 
With liquorish baits fit to ensnare a brute? 700 

Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 
I would not taste thy treasonous offer; none 
But such as are good men can give good things. 
And that which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well-govern*d and wise appetite. 705 

Com. O foolishness of men I that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 

682. Invert the covenants of her trust*.— A convenant is an 
agreement between two parties. The lady is said to act in a way 
opposite to that in which Nature intended that she should act, when 
she entrusted so muchlieauty to her. 

686. Unexempt condition.— The condition from which no one 
is free. , 

694. Aspect, with the accent on the last syllable, like respect. 

707. The Stoics, 30 called from Stoa or Porch, where tney met, 
were the followers of Zeno, who held that pain was no evil, and that 
all good men were above the reach of mortal ills. They were a stem 
set of men, with a hieh sense of duty; but often pitiless and morose, 
always severe. The best of the Romans held Stoic opinions. 

Budee is said to mean originally ** fur,** or Iambus wool: and 
Budge Row is said to have taken its name from the furdoM^na'c^ 
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And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 

Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence. 

Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, 710 

With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odors, fruits, and flocks. 

Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 

But all to please, and sate the curious taste? 

And set to work millions of spinning worms, 715 

That in their green shops weave the smooth-hair'd silk 

To deck her sons; and that no comer might 

Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 

She hutch*d th* all- worshiped ore, and precious gems. 

To store her children with: if all the world 720 

Should in a pet of temp'rance feed on pulse, 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

Th* All-giver would be unthanked, would be unprais'd. 

Not half his riches known, and yet despis'd; 

And we should serve him as a grudging master. 

As a~ penurious niggard of his wealth; 725 

And live like Nature's bastards, not her sons. 

Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight, 

And strangled with her waste fertility; 

Th* earth cumbered, and the wing'd air dark'd with 

plumes, 730 

The hferds would over-multitude their lords. 
The sea o'erfraught would swell, and th' unsought 

diamonds 
Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep, 



sided in that neighborhood. How the word came to mean, as it does 
here, "severe, crabbed," it is difficult to see. There is a verb '*to 
budge,** which means to move slowly and reluctantly. 

Fur seems to mean the cloak which these philosophers wore; and 
the whole line to signify, " The harsh doctrines of the Stoics.** 

706. Cynic tub.— Diogenes, the great c>iuc, is said to have lived 
in a tub or barrel, in preference to a house. The word cynic is de- 
rived from Kvtav a dog, from the propensity of these philosophers to 
snarl at the rest of the world. 

719. Hutched.— Stored. A hutch is a place for storing anything; 

730. Pet.— Ill-tempered. 
fSSi JTMimMe^^'Cotune doth. 
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And 80 bestud with stars, that they below 

Would grow inur*d to light, and come at last 785 

To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. 

List, Lady, be not coy, and be not cozened 

With that same vaunted name Virginity. 

Beauty is Nature's coin, must not be hoarded, 

But must be current, and the good thereof 740 

Consists in mutual and partaken bliss. 

Unsavory in th* enjoyment of itself; 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 

It withers on the stalk with languished head. 

Beauty is Nature's brag, and must be shown 745 

In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities. 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship; 

It is for homely features to keep home. 

They had their name thence ; coarse complexions. 

And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 760 

The sampler, and to tease the huswife's wool. 

What need a vermeil-tinctur'd lip for that. 

Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the morn? 

There was another meaning in these gifts. 

Think what, and be advis'd, you are but young yet. 756 

Lad. I had not thought to have unlocked my lips 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes. 
Obtruding false rules prank'd in reason's garb. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 700 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 

787. Cozen.— Deceive. Shakespeare has the line: 

*' Cousins indeed, and by their uncle cozened.** 

745. Bragr (connected with the word to bray) is that at which a 
person makes a great outcry. 

760. Ply.— From plico, to knit or weave. 

751. Tease the huswife's wool.— ** Tease*^ means to pluck or 
pulL In Latin, the word vexare is used in the same manner. 

759. To prank is to dress out, make a parade, and is connected 
with the word **• to prance/^ 

760. To bolt, or boult^ signifies to separate the bran from the 
flour. Hence to refine; hence to be subtle and use fine drawn argu- 
ments. 
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Impostor, do not charge most innocent J^arure, 

As if she would her children should be riotous 

With her abundance; she, good cateress. 

Means her provision only to the good, 765 

lliat live according to her sober laws. 

And holy dictate of spare temperance: 

If every just man, that now pines with want, 

Had but a moderate and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 770 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 

Nature's full blessings would be well dispensed 

In unsuperfluous even proportion, 

And she no wit encumber*d with her store; 

And then the giver would be better thank'd, 775 

His praise due paid ; for swinish gluttony 

Ne'er looks to heav'n amidst his gorgeous feast. 

But with besotted base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Shall I go on? 

Or have I said enough? To him that dares 780 

Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 

Against the sun-clad pow'r of Chastity, 

Fain would I something say, yet to what end? 

Thou hast nor ear, nor soul to apprehend 

The sublime notion, and high mystery, 785 

That must be utter'd to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of Virginity, 

And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 

More happiness than this thy present lot. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 790 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence. 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinc'd; 

Yet should I try, the uncontrolled worth 

773. In un | super | fluous even | proper | tion. 

The word even^ is pronounced as one syllable, e^en. It is an adjec- 
tive. 

774. No whit.— Not a whit. 

791. Fence.— Art of fencing or parrying. Here used of skill in 
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Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 

To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 795 

That dumb things would be mov*d to sympathize. 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and shake. 

Till all thy magic structures rear'd so high. 

Were shattered into heaps o'er thy false head. 

Com. She fables not, I feel that I do fear 800 

Her words set off by some superior power: 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 
Dips me all o*er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus, 
To some of Saturn's crew. I must dissemble, 805 

And try her yet more strongly. Come, no more. 
This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon-laws of our foundation; 
I must not suffer this, yet 'tis but the lees 
And settlings of a melancholy blood : 810 

But this will cure all straight, one sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight. 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, and taste.— 

iTie Bbothebs rush in with swords drawn, wrest his glass 
out of hi* hand, and break it against the ground; his rout 
make sign of resistance, hut are aU driven in, ITie At- 
tendant Spibit comes in. 

Sfib. What, have you let the false enchanter 'scape? 
O ye mistook, ye should have snatched his wand, 815 

And bound him fast; without his rod revers'd. 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

797. Brate earth.— Bruta tellus— the senseless earth. Brutus, the 
deliverer of Rome from Tarquin, was called so because of his pre- 
tended stupidity and dullness. 

806. Canon laws, more simply, canons or rules. Canonical is 
that which is according to the canon or rule of the Church. 

817. Backward mutters.— Incantations consisting of words said 
backwards. The same words which had bound her to her seat, would, 
if reversed by Comus, unbind her. Everything was to be done back- 
wards, the rod reversed— i.e., moved from left to right, instead of 
from right to left: the charm to be repeated in a reverse order, and 
then, and not till then, would the lady be free. 
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We cannot free the Lady that sits here 

In stony fetters fix'd, and motionless: 

Yet stay, be not disturbed: now I bethink me, 830 

Some other means I have which may be us'd. 

Which once of Meliboeus old I learned, 

The soothest shepherd that e*er piped on plains. 

There is a gentle nymph not far from hence. 
That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream, 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 836 

Whilome she was the daughter of Locrine, 
That had the scepter from his father Brute. 
She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged stepdame Guendolen, 880 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood. 
That stayed her flight with his cross-flowing course. 
The water-nymphs that in the bottom play'd. 
Held up their pearled wrists, and took her in. 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus' hall, 835 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear'd her lank head. 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar'd lavers strow'd with asphodel. 
And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropped in ambrosial oils, till she reviv'd, 840 

And underwent a quick immortal change. 
Made Goddess of the river; still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 



823. Soothest.— Truest, most faithful. In sooth is, in truth; sooth 
to say, to speak the truth. 

827. WhUome. — At some time. An Anglo-Saxon word. 

828. Brute. — Geoffrey of Monmouth, an old chror icier, tells us 
that Brutus, the son of Ascanius, and grandson of ^neas, came to 
Britain, and was the first king ; and that the land was called Bnitania, 
or Britannia after him. 

832. Cross-flowing^. — Flowing across. 

836. Piteous of her woes.— The genitive in imitation of the Latin 
** Miseret te aliorum." 

lianlc.- Descriptive of the appearance of a person drowned. 

838. Liavers. — From lavo, to wash. 

841. An immortal ohanee is a change to immortality: contrast 
with this a mortal change^ whl^h seems to mean a change from mor- 
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Visits the herds along the twilight meadows. 

Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-luck signs 845 

That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make. 

Which she with precious vial*d liquors heals. 

For which the shepherds at her festivals 

Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays. 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 850 

Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

And, as the old swain said, she can unlock 

The clasping charm, and thaw the numbing spell, 

If she be right invoked in warbled song, 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 855 

To aid a virgin, such as was herself. 

In hard-besetting need; this will I try. 

And add the pow'r of some adjuring verse. 

BONG. 

Sabrina fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting 860 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hairj 

Listen for dear honor's sake, 

Goddess of the silver lake, 865 

Listen and save. 
Listen and appear to us 
In name of great Oceanus, 

845. Helping^.— Qiving her aid against all blighting winds and 
singH of ill luck. 

trrohln, or hedge-hog, was considered to be a creature of a ma- 
licious nature, and of ill-omen. Thus in Macbeth we have: 

** Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. 
Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whined." 

808. Observe the epithets, which are all highly classical. 
Great Oceanus. — Ciiciavov re fiiyav.^ 
Xiartli'Riiakingf. — 'EwoaCyaioi or ivo<Ti\9iavo 
Tethys was the wife of Oceanus— irrfri'ia Tyfi^. 
Hoary Nereus. — Qrandaevus Nereus. 

The Carpathian wizard is Proteus— Neptune*8 shepherd ;henoe 
represented with a hook or shepherd's ctook. 

1 
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By th' earth-shaking Neptune's mace 

And Tethys* grave majestic pace, 870 

By hoary Nereus* wrinkled look, 

And the Carpathian wizard's hook. 

By scaly Triton's winding shell, 

And old soothsaying Glaucus* spell. 

By Leucothea's lovely hands, 875 

And her son that rules the strands. 

By Thetis' tinsel-slipper'd feet. 

And the songs of Sirens sweet. 

By dead Parthenope's dear tomb. 

And fair Ligea's golden comb, 880 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks. 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks. 

By all the nymphs that nightly dance 

Upon thy streams with wily glance. 

Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head 886 

Fi'om thy coral-paven bed. 

And bridle in thy headlong wave, 

Till thou our summons answer'd have. 

Listen and save. 

Sabrina rises, attended by wafer-nymphs, and sings. 

By the rushy-fringed bank, 890 

Where grows the willow and the osier dank. 

My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agate, and the azum sheen. 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green, 

Triton.— Neptune*s Trumpeter; cf. this use of the word BheU with 
line S81. 

Glauous.— A sea-god. who, we are told, prophesied to the gpdB. 

lieaoothea.— The white goddess, another name of Ino, who cast 
herself, with her son Melicerta in her arms, into the sea, to escape 
the fury of her husband. 

Thetis' tinsel-slippered feet. — Apvvointia BirCt, 

Parthenope and Lif^ea were two of tne Sirens. 

882. Sleeking.^Making sleek or smooth. 

803. Azurn.— Azure, blue. 

Sheen,— ShiDe. brightness. 
SM. TarJkJg,— Turquoise. 
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That in the channel strays; 895 

Whilst from off the waters fleet, 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O'er the cowslip's velvet head, 

That bends not as I tread; 
Gentle Swain, at thy request 900 

I am here. 

Sp. Goddess dear, 
We implore thy pow'rful hand 
To undo the charmed band 

Of true virgin here distressed, 906 

Through the force, and through the wile 
Of unblest enchanter vile. 

Sabr. Shepherd, 'tis my oflSce best 
To help insnared chastity: 

Brightest Lady, look on me; 910 

Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops that from my fountain pure 
I have kept of precious cure, 
Thrice upon thy finger's tip, 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip, 915 

Next this marble venom'd seat, 
Smear'd with gums of glutinous heat, 
I touch with chaste palms moist and cold: 
Now the spell hath lost its hold; 

And I must haste ere morning hour 920 

To wait in Amphitrite's bow'r. 

Babrina descends, and the Lady rises out of her seat, 

Sp. Virgin, daughter of Locrine, 
Sprung of old Anchises' line, 
May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 925 



922. Locrine was the son of Brutus, the descendant of JSIneas, 
the son of Anchises. Sabrina is the Tutelary Qoddess of the river 
Severn. 
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From a thousand petty rills. 

That tumble down the snowy hills: 

Summer drouth, or singed air 

Never scorch thy tresses fair, 

Nor wet October's torrent flood 930 

Thy molten crystal fill with mud; 

May thy billoWs roll ashore 

The beryl, and the golden ore; 

May thy lofty head be crown'd 

With many a tow*r and terrace rounil, 985 

And here and there tliy banks upon 

With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 

Come, Lady, while heav'n lends us grace. 
Let us fly this cursed place. 

Lest the sorcerer us entice 940 

With some other new device. 
Not a waste or needless sound, 
Till we come to holier ground; 
I sliall be your faithful guide 

Through this gloomy covert wide, 946 

And not many furlongs thence 
Is your Father's residence, 
Where this night are met in state 
Many a friend to gratulate 

His wish'd presence, and beside 950 

All the swains that there abide. 
With jigs, and rural dance resort; 
We shall catch them at their sport. 
And our sudden coming there 

Will double all their mirth and cheer; 955 

Come, let us haste, the stars grow high, 
But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 



936. " And may thy banks here and there be crowned upon with 
groves of myrrh and cinnamon." Banks is the nominative case. 
M6. Furlongr.— Derived from fmrow. A furlong is a furrow-long. 
SfSSL Cheer,— Cheertuhkeaa, 
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The Scene changes, presenting Ludlow town and th>e PresL 
denfs easUe; then come in country dancers, after Ihem the 
ATTBNDma Spmrr with the Two Brothers and the 
Lady. 

BONO. 

Sp. Back, Shepherds, back, enough your play. 
Till next sunshine holiday; 

Here be, without duck or nod, 960 

Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise. 
With the mincing Dryades, 
On the lawns, and on the leas. 965 

This second song presents them to their Father and Mother, 

Noble Lord, and Lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight; 

Here behold so goodly grown 

Three fair branches of your own ; 

Heav'n hath timely tried their youth, 970 

Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 

And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise, 

To triumph in victorious dance 
O'er sensual folly, and intemperance. 975 

ihe dances ended, the Spirit epHoguises, 

Sp, To the ocean now I fly. 
And those happy climes that lie 



MO.— Duok.— The awkward salutation of the Shepherds. 

The order is, ** Here are other trippinfirs of liehter toes to be trod.** 
The rough dances of the Shepheras are to give way to the courtly 
Advance of the Lady and her Brothers. 

970. Timely.— Betimes, early. 

978. Aasaya.— Or eesays, are trials, perhaps derlTed from ** to saj.** 
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Where day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the broad fields of the sky; 

There I suck the liquid air 980 

All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus and his daughters three 

That sing about the golden tree: 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 

Revels the spruce and jocund Spring, 985 

The Graces and the rosy-bosom'd Hours, 

Thither all their bounties bring; 

There eternal Summer dwells. 

And west-wunds, with musky wing. 

About the cedarn alleys fling 990 

Nard and cassia's balmy smells. 

Iris there with humid bow 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hue 

Than her purfled scarf can show, 995 

And drenches with Elysian dew 

(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 

Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes. 

Waxing well of his deep wound 1000 

In slumber soft, and on the ground 

Sadly sits th' Assyrian queen; 

But far above in spangled sheen 



978. The sun is the eye of the day; and in those realms to which 
the Spirit refers never sets. 

982. The daughters of Hesperus, or the Hesperides, kept watch 
over the golden apples in the gardens of Atlas. Hesperus is the west, 
where the sun sets, and the golden hues of evening suggested the 
idea of the garden with golden apples. 

984. Crisped shades.— The foliage of trees is, in Latin, comoe, or 
hair; and the locks which adorned me trees are here represented as 
crisroed or curling. 

9S^. Blow ; here used in an active sense. 

995. Parfled, or purflled.— From French " pourfller," to embroider 
or surround with a thread (fllum) or border. 
1002. Assyrian qneen.— Venus. 

1008. Sheen.— Brightness; from the verb "to shine;" of. "The 
sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea.** 
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Celestial Cupid her fam*d son advanc'd, 

Holds his dear Psyche sweet intranc'd, 1005 

After her wandering labors long. 

Till free consent the Gods among 

Make her his eternal bride. 

And from her fair unspotted side 

Two blissful twins are to be born 1010 

Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth's end, 

W'here the bow'd welkin slow doth bend, 1015 

And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of the moon. 

Mortals, that would follow me. 
Love Virtue, she alone is free; 

She can teach ye how to climb 1020 

Higher than the sphery chime: 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heav*n itself would stoop to her. 



1015. Welkin.— To welk is to roll or curve. Bowed welkin is the 
sloping sky. 

10l7. Corners of the moon.— The Latin phrase is comua lun®. 
Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act III., sc. v., has: 

" Upon the comer of the moon 
Tnere hangs a vaporous drop profound." 

1001. Sphery chime.— The place where the chime or music of tilie 
spheres IS heard — Heaven. 

1022. The sense of the last two lines is, if virtue were too feeble to 
ascend to Heaven, Heaven would come down to her. 



MILTON. 
From Mattbew Arnold^s ^'Essays In Oritlcism.'* 

" If to our Englisli race an inadequate sense for perfection of 
work is a real danger, if the discipline of respect for a liigli and 
flawless excellence is peculiarly needed by us, Milton is of all our 
gifted men the best lesson, the most salutary influence. In the 
sure and flawless perfection of his rhythm and diction he is as 
admirable as Virgil or Dante, arid in this respect he is unique 
amongst us. No one else in English literature and art possesses 
the like distinction." * * * 

** The mighty power of poetry and art is generally admitted, but 
where the soul of this power, at its best, chiefly resides, very 
many of us fail to see ! It resides chiefly in the refining and ele- 
vation wrought in us by the high and rare excellence of the great 
style. We may feel the effect without being able to give our- 
selves clear account of its cause — but the thing is so. Now no 
race needs the influence mentioned, the influence of refining and 
elevation, more than ours ; and in poetry and art our grand source 
for them is Milton." 



*' The greatest of his juvenile performances is the * Masque of 
Comus,* in which may very plainly be discovered the dawn or 
twilight of Paradise. Milton appears to have formed very early 
that system of diction and mode of verse which his maturer judg- 
ment approved and from which he never endeavored nor desired 
to deviate. Nor does Comus afford only a specimen of his lan- 
guage. It exhibits likewise his power of description and his 
vigor of sentiment employed in the praise and defense of virtue. 
A work more truly poetical is rarely found ; allusions, images, 
and descriptive epithets embellish almost every point with lavish 
decoration,**— JbA7iw»*« **IAfe oflfUtanJ 
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